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Ottoman Echoes, 
Byzantine Frescoes, 
and 
Musical Instruments in the Balkans 


Gabriela Ilnitchi 


Preamble 


The secular musical practices in the Balkan peninsula during the centuries 
of Ottoman rule have yet to attract the scholarly attention and systematic 
exploration they rightly merit. For the most part, only a few music 
historians and folklorists active in the Balkans have engaged in the 
exploration of the Ottoman musical past, mostly that of their own 
countries and often in relatively general terms. Even fewer foreign 
scholars have expressed strong interest in investigating the types of 
available evidence and addressing the complex web of socio-historical, 
economic, and cultural issues this evidence may bring to bear. The 
reluctance to engage this field of research may very well be rooted, at least 
in part, in the various ethnocentric and ideological stances often espoused 
by either native or foreign scholars during the last hundred years or so, as 
wellasin the political and socio-economic circumstances that conditioned 
their choices. 

On the one hand, factors such as academic market forces and 
politically motivated scholarly trends since the Second World War, the 
powerful (Western-) Eurocentric penchant that has dominated Western 
musicological studies until fairly recently, and the political situation in the 
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Balkans until a decade or so ago—not to mention the daunting prospect 
of having to master at least a half dozen languages—discouraged or even 
outright prevented foreign scholars from systematically exploring the early 
musical history of either a specific country in the area or of the Ottoman 
Balkans at large. On the other hand, the circumstances that have shaped 
dominant musicological attitudes and research methodologies in the 
Balkans are infinitely more complex. They are contingent upon subtle 
differences in the kind of nationalistic discourses adopted by these 
countries during the nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries, upon the 
different modes in which these discourses adapted to communist ideology 
after World War II, as well as upon the country-specific ideological 
solutions designed to solve the conceptual tension between cultural 
definitions of national specificity and regional commonality. In the context 
of these variables, the study of music in the Ottoman Balkans has in 
general been of marginal concern to the dominant Balkan musicological 
scholarship for several common reasons that, although not easily separable 
in practice, can be rendered analytically distinct: 1) the increased 
dominance of Western aesthetic models, 2) the post-war communist 
ideological ambivalence toward musical practices patronized by social 
classes that were sometimes selectively, sometimes arbitrarily viewed as 
dominant, and 3) the emergence of models of musical authenticity derived 
from nationalist concepts of ethnicity.” 

Political constraints and ideological constructs aside, even more 
relevant to the state of both foreign and domestic research on the history 
of musical life in the Ottoman Balkans is the dearth of available material 
evidence as well as its fragmentary and eclectic nature. Those primary 
textual sources that every so often contain references to contemporaneous 
musical activities, instruments, or performers consist primarily of travel 
accounts, particularly from the seventeenth century onward, occasional 
ecclesiastical writings, and documents of various sorts scattered around 
hundreds of local archives and libraries and written in at least half a dozen 
languages. Although many of these sources have been published, neither 
type has been systematically explored by music historians thus far.’ Even 
less documented and rarely explored is yet another category of historical 
evidence: the frescoes of the hundreds of churches built or restored 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries throughout the Balkan 
peninsula, from southern Greece to northern Moldavia. Perceived 
primarily as artistic objects, some of these churches were restored in the 
twentieth century and converted into museums. Many others, however, are 
still active centers of monastic, village, or town communal worship. 
Altogether, they represent different things to different people. At the 
national level, governmental and ecclesiastical officials often refer to them 
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as embodiments of national artistic expression, as testimony to the 
country's historic allegiance to the Christian faith, or as centers that 
helped foster anti-Ottoman sentiments and thus insured the preservation 
of the nation and the continuity of that faith under the Ottomans. At the 
local level, villagers still conceive of them as focal points of their shared 
identity, expressed either in worship or communal celebrations. In 
addition to the socio-cultural meanings thrust upon these monuments, the 
frescoes they contain can also be viewed as historical documents of sorts, 
albeit sometimes problematic and often ambiguous. If carefully inter- 
preted, these frescoes can ultimately provide visual evidence for the 
dissemination and performance practice of various Ottoman or pre- 
Ottoman musical instruments in the area, and for the gradual differentia- 
tion of courtly, urban, and rural musical traditions. Significantly, their 
substance also adds a certain historical depth to some current musical 
practices. 

The sheer number of these monuments, the richness of their decora- 
tion and, sometimes, their architectural originality is evidence that, counter 
to historiographic theories still current in some Balkan scholarly circles, 
artistic life in the peninsula did not come to a standstill under the 
Ottomans. As Machiel Kiel (1985) convincingly argues, artistic develop- 
ment did not happen in spite of, but was actually facilitated by the 
administrative system of the Ottomans themselves. As vassals to the 
Ottomans, the Romanian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
witnessed bursts of concentrated artistic activity during the long reigns of 
a few powerful princes; on the other hand, the territories south of the 
Danube, known as the “core European provinces" of the Ottoman Empire, 
experienced intense architectural and pictorial activity almost continu- 
ously during the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. It is precisely the 
products of these artistic activities, which took place during those times 
ofrelative peace and under relatively favorable socio-economic conditions 
on both shores of the Danube, that provide us with ample iconographic 
evidence for contemporaneous musical practice. For although painters 
followed the well established and relatively stable iconographic programs 
of Byzantine church decoration, they also altered some details in their 
execution of particular scenes, and depicted a large number of musical 
instruments and ensembles that often vary from region to region, or even 
church to church. 

Rich and varied as the pictorial evidence is, the socio-historical and 
cultural factors surrounding its production must be considered integral to 
the interpretive process, a methodological perspective all too often absent 
from current writings on Balkan music iconography. On the one hand, the 
patronage system, long recognized as having an impact on large- and 
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small-scale pictorial iconographic choices at large, was effectively 
conditioned in the Balkans by the Ottoman administrative system. The 
social classes responsible for artistic patronage as well as their financial 
prowess varied from province to province: primarily the nobility in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, regions only tributary to the Ottomans; and the 
local village, monastic, or merchant communities in Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Greece—all Ottoman pashalük-s.* On the other hand, periodic population 
resettlement by, and under, the Ottomans, as well as the presence of 
itinerant painters further complicate the iconographic interpretive process 
and the development of a coherent historiographical discourse pertaining 
to a specific geographical area. 

A perfect example in support of this last point is the village of 
Arbanasi. Built on a steep hill near Veliko Türnovo (Bulgaria), Arbanasi, 
with its five historic churches and two monasteries, all built and painted 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, was founded by the 
Ottomans at the end of the fifteenth century and populated with “Alba- 
nians," hence the name (“Arnavud” in Turkish; “Arbanas” in Bulgarian). 
The village held the privileged vakf-derebend status, resulting in a much 
lower level of Ottoman taxation that insured a flourishing economy and 
post-B yzantine culture until their sudden decline around 1800. 

The first layer of frescoes in Arbanasi’s St. George church dates from 
1561 and was executed by Nicholas, the son of one of the most famous 
sixteenth-century painters, Onufre of Elbassan (Albania). Nicholas also 
painted several churches in southern Albania (Fier, Berat, and Dhermi), 
while his father, Onufre himself, is known to have worked in Venice 
(Italy), Kastoria (northern Greece), Zrze (Republic of Macedonia), 
Shelcan and Balsh (Albania). The group responsible in 1649 for the works 
in the porch of Arbanasi's church of the Nativity of Christ consists of the 
same masters who in 1647 painted the village church in Tutinje (Novi 
Pazar) and in 1654 the narthex of the monastery of Hopovo in Fruska 
Gora (both in present-day Serbia) (Kiel 1985:301—2). The frescoes of the 
church of St. Athanasius on the other hand, also located in Arbanasi, were 
executed in 1724/26 by two Bulgarian painters, while the narthex of Holy 
Archangels was painted by Michael of Thessaloniki and George of 
Bucharest in the eighteenth century. 

How then should one interpret the instruments represented in the 
Arbanasi frescoes, such as the long-necked lutes found in the mid- 
seventeenth-century representation of Psalm 148 in the church of the 
Nativity of Christ (Plate 6.1)? As part of an inherited iconographic 
program unrelated to contemporaneous musical practices? Or as instru- 
ments familiar to the painters, to other areas where the painters had been 
active, or to the Arbanasi community? 
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Arbanasi is nota unique case; the predilection to hire painters outside 
the immediate geographical or ethnic community of their patrons is a 
characteristic shared by many other Balkan townships or villages, such as 
Kastoria and Vlacho-Klissoura (northern Greece), Voskopoje (Albania), 
Boboševo (Bulgaria), and Iasi and Hurezi (Romania). The complex web 
of socio-historical and cultural processes that were at work in the Balkan 
peninsula during Ottoman rule ultimately requires a vast array of music- 
iconographic interpretive strategies, of which strict organological 
identification is only one. Such strategies would ultimately challenge the 
common conceptual limitations still current in Balkan historiographies in 
general and music-iconographic studies in particular, which tend to focus 
on monocultural, monoethnic, often static or even ahistorical constructs 
which are largely the result of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
nationalist movements (Pejović 1984; Solcanu 1976 and 1979; Florea 
1994 and 1997). 


The Davul and Zurna: 
Iconographic Considerations 


The present essay cannot even begin to do justice to the whole range of 
issues I have raised in the rather lengthy and involved preamble above. 
What it attempts, however, is to offer some food for thought on the 
manner in which the interpretation of iconographic data, along some of the 
methodological lines I have sketched above, can expand and diversify our 
understanding of the introduction, reception, transmission, and perfor- 
mance practice of specific musical instruments in the pre-Ottoman and 
Ottoman Balkans. In particular, my discussion relies upon iconographic 
information synthesized in Table 6.1, and focuses on the iconographic 
representations of two instruments as they appear in various ensembles 
depicted in the Balkan frescoes between the fourteenth and the end of the 
seventeenth century: the double-headed drum often known in the Balkans 
under the name tapan, tüpan, lodér, bubanj or various derivatives of the 
term davul (daouli, daulle, daula, etc.); and the shawm-like instrument 
known as the zurna (zurla, surla, svirla, curle, etc.).° 

Recent scholarship operates on the general assumption that the davul- 
zurna ensemble was brought to the pre-Ottoman Balkans by the Roma in 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (Brandl 1996:15; Picken 
1975:103; and Silverman 1996b:70; among others). This hypothesis, first 
launched and documented by Hoerburger in his Der Tanz mit der 
Trommel, relied to some degree on several iconographic representations 
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of the davul in numerous fourteenth-century Balkan frescoes from Dečani 
in Kosovo, and Staro Nagoričano and Lesnovo, both in today's Republic 
of Macedonia (Hoerburger 1954:20), to which Lawrence Picken (1975: 
100) later added Bogoroditsa Ljeviška in Prizren (Kosovo). A careful 
examination of the frescoes mentioned above as well as of other contem- 
poraneous and later depictions from the Balkan realm does not fully 
support such a conjecture and reveals a much more complicated historical 
and cultural reality than previously assumed. As we shall see, the 
iconographic data synthesized in Table 6.1 suggests that the music- 
iconographic contexts for the davul and zurna depictions changed 
considerably between the fourteenth and the end of the seventeenth 
century: no early frescoes depict the davul-zurna ensemble, but only the 
davul, which iconographically antedates the depiction of the zurna by 
almost two centuries. When painters depict both instruments in the context 
of the same scene, the davul and the zurna are at first represented as part 
of larger musical ensembles and only later as a separate, self-standing 
group. Artistic penchant notwithstanding, these changes are often 
contemporaneous with, and to some degree contingent upon, a wide range 
of pan-Balkan socio-historical factors. In fact, the weight of extant data 
suggests that these changes reflect in part the cultural and ideological 
ramifications that the Ottoman political and military presence in the 
peninsula brought to bear upon artistic production. However, the reader 
should be aware that due to the limited objectives of the present essay, the 
less than comprehensive nature of the available photographic documenta- 
tion of the music-iconographic scenes, and the present state of scholarship, 
the exact range of permissible interpretation of the evidence is drastically 
reduced and all the socio-cultural and historical inferences remain limited 
in scope, preliminary, and possibly subject to later modification. 


Davul-s in the “Mocking of Christ" Scene 


The double-headed drum appears depicted in a number of Byzantine 
manuscripts several centuries before itenters the iconographic arena of the 
Balkan churches. For example, one of the eight musicians featured in the 
illumination that marks the end of the Psalter section and the beginning of 
the Odes in the 1059 manuscript Vatican gr. 752 carries a double-headed 
drum (with snares?) and what appears to be a slightly curved beater.' One 
ofthe three (female?) musicians depicted in the Constantinopolitan Psalter 
copied at the Studio monastery in 1066, London, British Museum, add. 
19,352, is also playing a double-headed drum, but this time the beater has 
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a solid crook head.* Furthermore, the same type of instrument appears in 
the context of the “birth of Zeus” scene represented in yet another 
eleventh-century Constantinopolitan codex, Jerusalem Taphou 14, 
containing the homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus.’ These relatively early 
depictions seem to suggest, therefore, that by the middle of the eleventh 
century Byzantine artists were familiar at least with the iconographic, if 
not with the actual double-headed drum. 

Could Romani migration have played a role in the introduction of the 
double-headed drum to the Byzantine world during the eleventh century? 
This is a hypothesis as attractive as it is difficult to prove, for conjectural 
evidence seems neither to contradict nor strongly support such a possibil- 
ity. The arrival of the Roma in the Byzantine realm has been commonly 
connected to the raids of the Seljuks in Armenia, around the middle of the 
eleventh century. In Byzantine Greek, the Roma were called by the name 
atsinganos (a voíy yo voc), related to, but not necessarily derived from, the 
name of the heretical sect from Asia Minor known as athinganos 
(aOCyyavoc) (Soulis 1961:145—46). It has been generally assumed that 
the earliest reference to the presence of Roma in the Byzantine Empire 
comes from a Georgian hagiographical text composed around 1068 at the 
Monastery of Iberon on Mount Athos. A more recent study contends that 
the earliest secure Byzantine reference to Roma dates only from the 
thirteenth century and appears in a letter of the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, Gregorius II Kyprios (1283-1289), where there is a mention of the 
taxes that had to be extracted from the so-called “Egyptians and Athinga- 
noi" (“o tous kai Aigyptíous kai 'Athingánous") (Rochow and Matschke 
1991:241). Be this as it may, the iconographic evidence mentioned above 
suggests that B yzantine artists were familiar with the double-headed drum, 
at least as an iconographic item if not as an actual instrument, at the time 
or even prior to the Romani migration into the territories of the Empire. 
While the depictions of the double-headed drum in the Byzantine codices 
mentioned above all originate from around the middle of the century, and 
are contemporaneous with the earliest references to atsinganoiinvoked by 
the proponents of an eleventh-century migration, they nevertheless seem 
to follow already well-established iconographic conventions, thus 
suggesting earlier iconographic models. A definitive chronology for either 
the beginning of the massive Romani migration into the Byzantine 
territories or the adoption by the Byzantine iconographic and/or musical 
traditions of the double-headed drum is for the time being difficult to 
conjecture. These two phenomena may have been relatively contempora- 
neous and, therefore, possibly historically correlated, but they are not 
necessarily in a causal relationship. 
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The earliest depictions of the largest double-headed drum found in the 
Balkans are characteristic of the Macedonian Paleologan style of painting 
that survives in several late thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century 
churches, most of them princely foundations (see Table 6.1). Art 
historians contend that the Macedonian Paleologan style found one of its 
earliest realizations in the frescoes of the Bogoroditsa Peribleptos church 
(Sveti Kliment) in Ohrid, painted in 1294 by the atelier of Michael 
Astrapas and Eutychios from Thessaloniki. The family Astrapas (John and 
Michael) together with Eutychios were also responsible for the decoration 
of some of the churches mentioned by Hoerburger and Picken, such as 
Bogoroditsa Ljeviška in Prizren (in 1307) and Sveti Djordji in Staro 
Nagoričano (1318), as well as for the earliest layer of frescoes found at 
Sveti Nikita near Skopje (1308 or ca. 1321). The double-headed drum 
depicted at Bogoroditsa Ljeviška appears in the scene representing the 
Sticheron for the Feast of the Dormition by John of Damascus (Pejović 
1985:128). Here, the cylindrical drum appears in the context of a female 
ensemble that includes a pair of crotales or cymbals, a psaltery, a harp, 
and a lute. With the exception of the V-shaped snares of the cylindrical 
drum, both the iconographic detail and the instruments partaking in the 
musical ensemble emulate much older pictorial models, such as those 
featured in the miniatures of several eleventh-century Byzantine manu- 
scripts containing the homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus mentioned above. 
Due to the apparent archaic iconographic features, I suggest that the 
degree of relevance this fresco carries as evidence in support of, or against 
Hoerburger's hypothesis is somewhat limited. 

The remaining set of examples requires more detailed consideration. 
In the case of all other monuments considered here, the double-headed 
drum appears depicted in two programmatic contexts: the representation 
of the “Mocking of Christ" scene in the iconographic cycle of the 
Passions—at Bogoroditsa Peribleptos, Staro Nagoričano, Nicholaos 
Orphanos, and Lesnovo—and that of Psalm 150—at the Hreljio Tower 
and Lesnovo. 

According to Gabriel Millet, the iconographic archetype of the 
Byzantine representation of the “Mocking of Christ" scene, stemming 
from the text in Matthew 27.27—30,'! relates to the illuminations found in 
the eleventh-century Laurentiana Gospel, where Christ is *mocked" by a 
jester wearing long sleeves (Millet 1916:612).'* Nowhere does Matthew 
refer to musicians or musical instruments in his account of the event; nor 
does the scene depicted in the Laurentiana Gospel involve any musicians. 
Whether or not the introduction of musical instruments to the scene's 
iconography is contingent upon some still unidentified apocryphal 
writings, later iconographic conventions clearly mandate the depiction of 
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some kind of musicians and jesters as symbolic visual representations of 
the “mocking” concept. As far as the available evidence seems to suggest, 
musical instruments enter the “Mocking” scene in great numbers at the 
time when the scene establishes itself in the program of the Passion cycle, 
particularly in the Macedonian Paleologan frescoes of the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century. Iconographically, the scene will remain 
extraordinarily stable. From the late thirteenth century onward, the various 
depictions relate to each other in respect to the participant 
characters— Christ-musicians-soldiers-jesters— their spatial arrangement, 
and their symbolic relationship. However, although the Paleologan 
iconographic model mandates the inclusion of two large categories of 
musical instruments— wind and percussion—the specific instruments, 
their numbers, and the composition of the ensemble they form vary 
significantly. 

The “Mocking of Christ" at Bogoroditsa Peribleptos in Ohrid and 
Staro Nagoričano near Kumanovo, both painted by artists from the 
Astrapas atelier, feature a common iconographic schema and include 
among the represented musical instrumentarium a large double-headed 
drum (Plates 6.2 and 6.3). In both scenes the drum has W-type lacing and 
parallel snares and is played with two sticks, one larger and slightly 
curved, and the other a short switch. However, despite their similar 
iconographic parameters and the fact that they feature identical types of 
drums, the differences found in the remaining musical details are quite 
remarkable. Instead of the mocking soldiers at Christ's feet in the 
Bogoroditsa Peribleptos scene, the Staro Nagoričano scene features two 
long-sleeved dancers. While the long sleeves of these mockers are most 
likely reminiscent of the iconographic prototype of the scene (see above, 
the “Laurentiana archetype”) and may thus relate to iconographic 
representations of jesters at the Byzantine court, they clearly function here 
as dancers. This brings them in accord with dancers that, as shown in 
Table 6.1, are often provided with various dance accessories such as 
handkerchiefs or clappers in other contemporaneous and later frescoes. 
Moreover, the number, character, and positioning of the instruments in the 
two scenes differ slightly. Two trumpet-like instruments symmetrically 
arch over Christ's head in both frescoes, a feature that will remain the 
most stable element of the iconographic prototype. While the Bogoroditsa 
Peribleptos scene places the drum and cymbals in a similar symmetrical 
fashion on the two sides of Christ, the Staro Nagoričano fresco groups 
them together with a duduk-like instrument on one single side of the 
scene, as though to form an accompanying ensemble of sorts for the 
dancers. 
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Products of the same atelier, these two frescoes ultimately embody 
some of the constants and variables that will characterize the iconographic 
composition of the scene for the next five hundred years or so. They also 
feature the only known pictorial examples of the large double-headed 
drum with W-lacing and parallel snares. Variations of this instrument 
appear in other contemporaneous frescoes. The double-headed drum with 
W -lacing but without snares appears at St. Nicholaos Orphanos church in 
Thessaloniki (Plate 6.4) and at the small chapel in the Hreljio Tower at 
Rila (Plate 6.5). On the other hand, the double-headed drum found in the 
1345 depiction of Psalm 150 in the porch of the Lesnovo church features 
two parallel snares but its lacing is of the X-type (Plate 6.6). It is worth 
noting, however, that at the very same church but in the “Mocking of 
Christ" scene, painted slightly later and by another artist, the drum 
features the same X-lacing, but has no snares and is played with two 
curved beaters (rather than only one curved beater and a short switch, 
which was the standard in most of the other frescoes mentioned here) 
(Pejović 1984:P1. 15). Furthermore, in the same scene, we encounter one 
of the earliest representations of the “dancing mocker" with accoutre- 
ments, in this case a pair of clappers." 

As discussed above, double-headed drums appear in earlier Byzantine 
manuscript illuminations, but versions of the W-lacing type with single or 
double snares and a pair of curved and switch beaters do not. Nor do other 
known examples of this type appear beyond the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Its ostensibly short iconographic life suggests that this type of 
cylindrical drum could have been the mark of the Astrapas atelier, which 
seemingly pioneered it, and of several other Macedonian Paleologan 
painters of the first half of the fourteenth century. The iconographic 
precision and the consistency of some of the organological details, 
however, suggest that, while maintaining the categories of instruments 
featured in the inherited iconographic models, the artists depicted an 
actual contemporaneous instrument. The relatively short life and limited 
geographical dissemination of what I will call the *Astrapas davul” may 
ultimately indicate that these Thessalonian artists and their followers were 
in fact assimilating into the established iconographic paradigm of the 
double-headed drum a set of instrumental properties, such as the type of 
lacing and the presence of snares, which were either novel or geographi- 
cally idiosyncratic. 

Conjectural evidence suggests that this noveltype of cylindrical drum 
may have indeed been introduced to the area at the time of the massive 
migration of the Romani people into the Balkan peninsula and particularly 
the Serbian kingdom in the fourteenth century. All iconographic represen- 
tations in the frescoes mentioned above are largely contemporaneous with 
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a document that, according to some scholars, contains the earliest 
evidence for the presence of the Roma in King Dušan's Serbian kingdom: 
it dates from 1348 and refers to c'ngar' craftsmen attached to the 
monastery of Prizren. Although this interpretation of the term has been 
rejected by some scholars on the basis of philological criteria (Soulis 
1961:161), there are a number of other, less controversial documents from 
Ragusa, Zagreb, and Wallachia that attest to the presence of Roma in the 
lands south of the Danube at that time and their migration northward 
toward Wallachia." 

One may reasonably assume that the introduction of the W-laced 
large-size drum in the iconographic representations discussed above may 
have been contemporaneous with the arrival of Roma in Thrace early in 
the century, and their subsequent and relatively rapid westward and 
northward advance. Based on the available documentary or iconographic 
evidence, however, one cannot infer that the dissemination of this type of 
double-headed drum coincided with that of the double-reed instrument 
known in the Balkans under various derivatives of the term zurna, and by 
extension with that of the davul-zurna ensemble. Neither the frescoes 
discussed above, nor any other fourteenth-century frescoes that have been 
documented thus far depict anything that can be reliably identified as a 
zurna-like instrument. The debut of the zurna on the post-Byzantine 
iconographic stage takes place later, shortly before 1500 and in a group of 
frescoes found in churches hundreds of miles away from Thessaloniki, in 
the principality of Moldavia. However, this does not occur before an 
important change takes place in the iconography of the davul. 

A late fifteenth-century group of artists active primarily in geographic 
Macedonia and known in scholarly circles as the “Last Macedonians" was 
responsible in 1485 for the younger murals of the monastery church St. 
Nikita in the village of Čučer (Banjani) in the Black Mountains north of 
Skopje (Kiel 1985:340). In their depiction of the “Mocking of Christ" 
scene, the drummer holds a switch between the thumb and little finger of 
his left hand, and a beater with a solid crook head in his right hand (Plate 
6.7). If both the shape and the grip of the switch have by now become a 
relatively common iconographic feature, the solid crook head of the large 
beater is somewhat unusual in the frescoes of Balkan churches. Though 
not unique in Byzantine art at large, '* this type of drum appears consis- 
tently in scenes with military overtones found in Islamic manuscripts from 
at least the fourteenth century onward, and in Ottoman illuminations as 
part of the military mehter.'^ By the late fifteenth century the Ottomans 
were firmly established in the Balkans and, as the small but representative 
sample of frescoes listed in Table 6.1 suggests, it is also from the late 
fifteenth century onward that the frescoed double-headed drum with a 
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large, solid crook-head beater and a switch begins to emerge as the 
standard iconographic choice in the “Mocking of Christ" scene. Much as 
the fourteenth-century Macedonian-Paleologan painters may have reacted 
to features of the double-headed drum that emerged contemporaneously 
with the advance of the Roma in the Balkan Peninsula, the “Last Macedo- 
nians" may have responded to the pervasive presence of the Ottoman 
davul." 


Davul-s and Zurna-s in the “Mocking” Scene 


To locate early representations of a zurna-like instrument in the 
Balkans we must travel to Moldavia, where more than two dozen or so 
churches were built and/or painted during the sixteenth century, mostly by 
local artists. Most relevant to our discussion is the “Mocking of Christ” 
scene as it appears in the frescoes of two churches: Bălinești and Dobro- 
vat. 

The founder of the Balinesti village church was Ioan Táutu, elevated 
to the rank of great logothete by Stephen the Great (1457-1504) in 1475 
and who retained that office for almost thirty-five years. One of the few 
boyars to whom the prince granted the privilege of founding churches in 
the realm, Ioan Táutu was also involved in intensive diplomatic activities 
that took him to Hungary (1494—95) and Poland (1497 and 1506); in 1504 
he also journeyed to Istanbul as the head of the Moldavian embassy sent 
by Bogdan III to Suleyman the Magnificent to pay tribute to and ratify the 
principality's status as an Ottoman vassal (Popa 1981:9—10). The Bălinești 
church, foundation and burial place of the Táutu family, was built in the 
last decade of the fifteenth century and probably painted between 1500 
and 1511 by Gavril Ieromonachul (1981:35—36). Although it is difficult 
to hypothesize whether Ioan Táutu himself had any involvement in the 
process of iconographic decision-making, itis nevertheless significantthat 
the frescoes of the church he founded were executed during the years of 
his most intense diplomatic activity, around the time when the political 
and military vassal status of the Moldavian principality to the Ottoman 
Porte became a de facto reality. This is significant, I believe, because the 
“Mocking of Christ" scene at Bálinesti is the earliest known iconographic 
depiction of both the davul and the zurna together, and as an ensemble 
that, as we shall see, bears a general resemblance to the Ottoman mehter. 

The church of the Dobrovát monastery, on the other hand, has a 
slightly different history. Founded by the Moldavian prince Stephen the 
Great, and a recipient of princely patronage, the church was finished in 
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1504 but remained unpainted for more than two decades. The pious 
donation of Petru Rares, prince of Moldavia and Stephen the Great's 
natural son, helped finance the frescoing of the church by two anonymous 
but probably local painters in 1529. The “Mocking of Christ" scene at 
Dobrovát bears a striking iconographic resemblance to its earlier 
counterpart at Bálinesti. Although there is no evidence to suggest that the 
Dobrovăț artists were directly influenced by the Balinesti frescoes, the 
similarity between the two scenes is quite remarkable, especially in regard 
to the number of musical instruments and ensembles they incorporate 
(Plates 6.8 and 6.9). 

In the foreground and flanking Christ in both cases are a zurna, a 
davul—with the by now standard large beater with a solid crook head and 
a switch—a pair of kettledrums, and two handkerchief dancers; in 
addition, the Bálinesti fresco incorporates a pipe-and-drum player. In the 
background, in the gallery behind Christ, the Dobrovát artist placed three 
additional characters who play a pair of clappers, a frame drum, and an S- 
shaped trumpet (from left to right).'* The Bălinești painter also depicted 
a pair of clappers, but at least one of his trumpets is straight, and in 
addition, to the far right of the scene he inserted a bagpiper. 

The Bálinesti fresco is in an advanced stage of deterioration that 
makes it difficult to infer little more than the general shape and the 
performing position of the zurna-like instrument. The detailed depiction 
of the zurna at Dobrovát, however, is picture perfect, so to speak (Plate 
6.10). In addition to the conical bore, the flared bell, and several holes, the 
pirouette and the mouthpiece are clearly visible. Moreover, as in the 
Bálinesti scene, the Dobrovăț player directs the bell of the instrument 
upwards in a playing position that is strikingly similar to that of modern 
zurna players in areas south of the Danube. 


Moldavian Fresco Instrumentation and the 
Ottoman Mehter 


The depictions of the “Mocking” scene at Balinesti and Dobrovat 
preserve those families of instruments that Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
music-iconographic paradigms required— percussion and trumpet (straight 
or S-shaped). Their individual members here appear to have been updated 
and diversified in order to conform either to emerging artistic preferences 
or, more likely, to contemporaneous musical realities, as well as to 
encapsulate an implicit ideological stance. The organological detail of the 
depicted instruments, as well as their distribution in what is a relatively 
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well-defined ensemble, suggests that, within the confines of an inherited 
iconographic program, the Balinesti and Dobrovat painters may have been 
actually working out a pictorial composite grounded in contemporaneous 
visual and aural experiences. Artistic imagination aside, the most likely 
ensemble that might have served as a model for the particular combination 
of instruments in the two Moldavian frescoes was the Ottoman military 
mehter and/or its generic relative designed for dance and celebratory 
music, the mehter-i birün.'? Opportunities for direct or indirect exposure 
to the Ottoman mehter did not lack in the early sixteenth century. The 
military contacts between the Ottomans and the Moldavians, the presence 
of Moldavian diplomatic envoys at the Porte where they would have 
experienced the Ottoman courtly customs, as well as the periodic arrival 
of Ottoman envoys and their entourage at the Moldavian court are well 
documented. If in the fourteenth century the presumed novelty of the W- 
type lacing for the double-headed drum caught the iconographic imagina- 
tion of the Paleologan painters, the might, pomp, and sound of the 
Ottoman mehter could conceivably have had a profound effect on 
Moldavian sixteenth-century iconographic habits. 

Furthermore, the introduction of instruments and ensembles reminis- 
cent of the contemporaneous Ottoman military may very well have had 
ideological implications that would help bring the symbolism of the 
“Mocking of Christ" scene in accord with the political and military events 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. As mentioned above, the 
frescoes at the Balinesti church were executed at the height of military and 
diplomatic contact between Moldavia and the Ottoman Porte, and around 
the time Moldavia officially accepted the status of Ottoman vassal. 
Furthermore, the Bálinesti “Mocking” scene is just one of the earliest 
expressions of a music-iconographic prototype that other Moldavian artists 
adopted in their production of slightly later frescoes. As shown in Table 
6.1, instrumental ensembles similar in their composition to that at 
Bálinesti appear not only at Dobrovăț, but in several other Moldavian 
frescoes executed by local artists during the second reign of Petru Rares: 
Humor (1535) and Arbore (1541) (for Humor, see Plate 6.11). This music- 
iconographic prototype does not seem to have been common in contempo- 
raneous frescoes from the Balkan regions that had long since fallen under 
Ottoman control, such as the “core provinces" south of the Danube, nor 
indeed even in Wallachia, the other Romanian principality. In fact, no 
zurna-like instrument appears in any surviving frescoes of extant 
Wallachian churches, and the only non-Moldavian frescoes included in 
Table 6.1 that feature a mocking ensemble consisting of instruments 
comprising the core of the Ottoman mehter—the davul, zurna, boru [S- 
shaped trumpet], and kettledrums— are found several decades later and 
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hundreds of miles away in Serbia, at Bijelo Polje (1570) and Pljevlje 
(1595) (Pejović 1984:Plates 46 and 50).”° 

The iconographic formulation of this *Ottomanized" ensemble, as 
well as the relatively high incidence of the Moldavian depictions, seems 
to be contingent upon local historical circumstances. Originally embedded 
in the iconographic paradigm of the “Mocking” scene is the contrast 
between Christ, unmistakable in his scarlet robe, and who constitutes the 
axis of compositional symmetry, and his mockers, the *Roman" soldiers 
of which two usually hold the trumpets that symmetrically arch over 
Christ's head. The presence of musicians and dancers among the mockers 
lends negative overtones to the act of music making and to the instruments 
involved. Grafted onto this earlier paradigmatic symbolism, it is therefore 
conceivable that the introduction of musical ensembles reminiscent of the 
Ottoman mehter into the Moldavian frescoes, rather than merely reflecting 
a "cultural novelty," relates to a shift in the symbolism of the “Mocking 
of Christ" scene itself, a shift that is indicative of contemporaneous 
Moldavian secular and ecclesiastical politics particularly during the two 
reigns of Petru Rares (1527-1538 and 1541-1546). 

Scholars have long suggested that contemporaneous ecclesiastical and 
political views were woven into the iconography of Moldavian frescoes, 
particularly in the context of the Last Judgment as depicted on the exterior 
walls of many Moldavian churches during the Rares regimes (Grabar 
1980; Batali 1985). Several groups of people— consistently Jews, Turks 
and Armenians (monophysites), and sporadically Tartars, Arabs, Catholics 
(schismatic), and Ethiopians— appear depicted in the upper register of the 
scene (Plate 6.12). Variously described by scholars as either "ethnic," 
“national,” or “religious” groups, these people line up in the upper register 
of the scene either already condemned or still in waiting for final judgment 
(Batali 1985:51—56). The very presence of these groups speaks to the 
identity of those responsible for the iconographic program, most often 
high-ranking ecclesiastics or members of the Moldavian aristocracy. The 
frescoes suggest that, rather than taking root in notions of "national" or 
"ethnic," the sense of communal identity espoused by these elites was 
centered on a type of Christian orthodoxism, characteristic of the 
Moldavian ruling classes, that thus distinguished them from the "other," 
whether Muslim, Jew, or Christian heretic or schismatic. 

Batali (1985) discusses yet another scene whose ideological and 
political connotations have some bearing upon our interpretation of the 
instrumental composition of the Moldavian mocking ensembles in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The scene appears in the exterior frescoes of 
several churches and is known as the "Siege of Constantinople." The 
theme is the Persian siege of the city in 626, yet pictorially, and therefore 
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symbolically, the theme is sometimes historically updated to pertain to the 
siege of the city by the Ottomans in 1453. Batali remarks that in the fresco 
at Arbore (1541), by identifying the assailants by their dress as Persians, 
the artists preserved the historical accuracy of the original siege. At 
Humor (1535) and Moldovita (1537), however, the assailants are dressed 
as Ottomans who make use of cannons, and as such the scene pertains to 
the 1453 Ottoman siege of Constantinople. The historical updating of the 
scene characterizes exclusively those frescoes executed during the first 
reign of Petru Rares, when the Moldavian political atmosphere was 
strongly anti-Ottoman. Arbore, which features the only “historically 
correct" depiction of the siege by the Persians, was frescoed during his 
second reign, when Rares, after having worked out a political compromise 
with the Ottomans, came to the throne with the support of the Porte. 
Furthermore, the “Siege” scene is completely absent from the frescoes at 
Voronet. This is probably significant, for the church received its exterior 
frescoes in 1547, shortly after Rares’ death and during the reign of the 
turkophile Prince Ilias (Batali 1985:42—43, n. 7). 

The heightened symbolic significance bestowed upon the antagonistic 
relations already latent in the “Mocking” scene in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and particularly during the reigns of Petru Rares, can be 
further inferred from the positioning of the scene in the churches? 
architectural plans. In most of the frescoes executed before and after the 
first reign of Petru Rares the “Mocking” scene appears on the narthex 
absides— Voroneț (1488), Pătrăuți (post 1487 or 1497—1499?), Párháuti 
(1495-1497?)—or columns—Sucevita (1586-1596); even at Bálinesti, 
although in a more visible position, the scene appears at the western end 
of the north wall. These various positionings of the scene, while perhaps 
relevant, are difficult to interpret symbolically. However, at Humor, 
Moldovita, and Arbore, the “Mocking” scene occupies a central and 
therefore symbolic place. It appears in the middle of the narthex's western 
wall where the mocked Christ forms the north-south axis of symmetry. In 
conjunction with its symbolic opposite, the altar's “Communion of the 
Apostles" scene, it forms the east-west axis of the whole narthex. The 
increasing symbolism of the scene in some Moldavian frescoes may 
conceivably extend over its music-iconographic elements as well. One 
could speculate, therefore, that instruments and ensembles reminiscent of 
the Ottoman military came to be symbolic of the “Mocking of Christ," an 
iconographic context that denoted sufferance but promised resurrection, 
specifically in the highly charged political and ideological environment of 
late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century Moldavia." 

Pictorial evidence suggests that this symbolism begins to wane 
shortly after the reigns of Petru Rares. By the middle of the sixteenth 
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century both the number and the variety of the instruments featured in the 
“Mocking” scene begin to decrease dramatically, while the rigidity of the 
iconographic parameters increases proportionally; by the seventeenth 
century the mocking ensemble becomes nothing but a shadow of its 
former self. From approximately the middle of the sixteenth century 
onward, the zurna-like instruments completely disappear from the 
Moldavian frescoes, the kettledrums begin to acquire shapes that conform 
more to “Western” rather than Ottoman models (at Rasca and Hárláu, for 
example), and the S-shaped trumpets reminiscent of the Ottoman boru 
often revert to their paradigmatic straight form (Rásca, Hárláu, Sucevita). 
This is not symptomatic of a “demusicalization” of Moldavian artistic 
preferences at large, for while the mocking ensemble gradually loses its 
music-iconographic richness, ensembles depicted in the symbolically 
positive context of the Psalms 148—50 and the Wedding of Cana begin to 
comprise a plethora of instruments, among which are the davul, trumpets, 
and various bowed and plucked string instruments. 

Changing artistic practices alone cannot account for these program- 
matic modifications in the Moldavian music-iconographic spectrum. It is 
likely that changes in the historical circumstances surrounding the 
perception of the mehter in the Moldavian lands may have had something 
to do with the new emerging patterns of iconographic choices, as well. 
Petru Rares himself, for example, had to accept the presence of Janissaries 
at his court during his second reign (Sugar 1977:118). This marked the 
beginning of a diplomatic custom between the principality of Moldavia 
and the Ottoman Porte that would last for the next several centuries. In the 
seventeenth century, foreign travelers remarked the presence of “Turkish 
music" at the court of Moldavian princes. The Moldavian prince Dimitrie 
Cantemir (1673-1723) wrote in his Descriptio Moldaviae (1716) that the 
Porte traditionally granted a newly confirmed prince like himself a 
Janissary corps with mehter and all, which he called tabulhanea (Cantemir 
1973:166—69) and described in detail in his later history of the Ottoman 
Empire (1734—35). It is probably not coincidental, therefore, that the 
mehter's negative connotations as a mocking ensemble seem to wane 
shortly after it became an integral part of the Moldavian courtly ceremo- 
nial, and gradually lost its exclusive Ottoman referentiality while turning 
into an emblem of Moldavian princely might." 
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Autonomous Davul and Zurna Ensembles 


Beginning with the seventeenth century, the music-iconographic 
details featured in the “Mocking of Christ" scene undergo modifications 
that are different in nature from those manifest heretofore. No new 
instruments enter the iconographic instrumentarium of the scene; it seems 
that the novelty and symbolic value of the Ottoman mehter ensemble has 
run its course. Some of the already familiar instruments, however, begin 
to coalesce in ensembles not encountered in earlier representations. In 
several cases, and exclusively in frescoes of churches located south of the 
Danube, artists chose to bring the davul and the zurna together in an 
iconographic self-standing ensemble. Sometimes this instrumental duo is 
the only music-iconographic component of the “Mocking” scene, such as 
in the frescoes of the monastic churches at Pustinja near Valjevo and 
Stragari executed in 1622 and the 1630s, respectively (Pejović 1984:Plates 
58 and 62), as well as at the chapel of St. George of the Chilandar 
monastery painted in 1671 (Pejović 1984:Plate 68). The Pustinja ensemble 
is particularly noteworthy. It constitutes one of the earliest known 
depictions of a davul-zurna ensemble consisting of TWO zurna-s and a 
davul, and it portrays the players holding the instruments in a manner 
uncannily similar to that of modern practice: the zurna is held horizontally 
at shoulder level and the bell oriented upwards, while the davul is 
suspended on the left shoulder. 

From the very beginning of its iconographic existence, however, this 
ensemble also appears in depictions other than the “Mocking of Christ" 
scene. In fact, from very early on the davul-zurna carries a dual symbol- 
ism thatis contextually conditioned: in addition to representing a nefarious 
combination of “mocking music," the davul-zurna can also carry 
celebratory, positive connotations. At times it is an ensemble that 
participates in the celebrations surrounding the Wedding at Cana, such as 
in the late sixteenth-century fresco at Morača (Pejović 1984:Plate 42). 
Often it partakes in the praising of the Lord as witnessed in the representa- 
tions of the Psalms at Timiou Prodromou in Serres (Anoyanakis 
1991:Plate 40) and Dekolou (Plate 6.13), or even in the triumphs of St. 
George, as in the Radijevié icon (Pejović 1985:132). The connotative 
ambivalence the davul-zurna incurred from the earliest stages of its 
iconographic inception as either a “mocking” or “celebratory” emblem can 
be resolved then only in the context of each individual scene; in this 
regard the ensemble itself is no different from its individual members (see 
n. 21, above). 
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Although an adequate assessment of the iconographic dissemination 
and symbolism of the ensemble would require a sample of seventeenth- 
century south Balkan frescoes much larger than presently available and 
than featured in Table 6.1, some provisional hypotheses are in order. 
Iconographic tradition notwithstanding, the ambivalence of the instrumen- 
tal symbolism and performative context embedded in the representation 
of the davul-zurna ensemble may ultimately correspond to a gradual 
transformation of a cultural “other” into a cultural “self” that characterizes 
the increasing Ottomanization of Balkan urban and, in some cases, village 
milieus from the seventeenth century onward. It may also correlate to the 
strengthening of village artistic patronage in the southern Balkans, which 
may have in turn conditioned the introduction of rural rather than urban 
musical traditions into fresco iconography. And finally, the emergence of 
the davul-zurna ensemble on the iconographic Balkan stage is contempo- 
raneous with some of the earliest extant mentions of such ensembles by 
foreign travelers in the area.? 

There are also some provisional yet interesting parallels that one can 
draw between the seventeenth-century and modern ensemble. All known 
iconographic representations, symbolically both positive and negative, 
come from a region that largely matches that of the modern distribution 
of the actual musical ensemble: the geographical areas of Serbia and 
Kosovo, Macedonia, Thrace, and the Peloponnese. Furthermore, in some 
cases the depicted davul-zurna players display characteristic physiogno- 
mies that distinguish them from the other participants in the scene (at 
Pustinja, Dekolou, and Radijevič, for example). A possible reading of 
these iconographic physiognomies, albeit methodologically risky and 
potentially controversial, is that they may be indicative of Romani players. 
Further research in this direction is badly needed, but if this hypothesis 
ultimately proves viable, it would bring the iconographic data in line with 
the modern practice, itself preponderantly associated with Romani 
musicians. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Several patterns emerge in respect to the organological details and 
instrumental composition of the various ensembles depicted in the 
frescoes that form the sample in Table 6.1. The prototypical ensemble 
featured in the “Mocking of Christ" scene consists of percussion 
instruments—the cymbals and a double-headed drum in the earliest 
representations— wind instruments (the trumpet family), and two 
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soldiers/long-sleeved mockers at Christ's feet. In frescoes later than the 
fifteenth century one witnesses the emergence of a parallel pictorial 
tradition, one that relates to the prototype in terms of the families of 
instruments yet different as far as the instruments proper are concerned. 
W hile the survival of the prototypical ensemble is most likely indicative 
of some artists’ adherence to the earlier Byzantine iconographic model, 
one could speculate that at least some of the changes in its instrumental 
composition, as carried out by some post-Byzantine artists, may be 
incumbent upon changes in the music-cultural climate brought about by 
rising Ottoman political and military power. Many of the alterations to the 
Byzantine model seem to bring the post-Byzantine composition of the 
musical ensembles and their organological attributes in closer alignment 
with Ottoman military musical practices. One can safely assume that 
Balkan artists became increasingly familiar with these practices especially 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, when the Ottomans strengthened 
their rule in many of the Balkan provinces, established a number of 
garrisons, instituted policies concerning population (re)settlement, and 
initiated military and diplomatic contacts with Romanian principalities. 
Particularly in the case of the Moldavian frescoes discussed above, 
grounded in the situational opposition between Christ and the Roman 
soldiers, the musical component of the “Mocking” scene in post-Byzan- 
tine art may have become at times symbolic of precisely these historical 
circumstances. Moreover, when the initial shockwaves of the clash 
between autochthonous musical traditions and those of the conquerors 
began to wane, and cultural osmosis was on the rise in certain social 
quarters, the symbolic ambivalence of the instruments found in icono- 
graphic schemata increased proportionally. 

The specific modifications that Balkan post-B yzantine artists made 
to the music-iconographic component of the prototypical “Mocking of 
Christ" in the first two centuries of the Ottoman rule are manifold: 1) the 
cymbals—one of the original, *pre-Ottoman" percussion instruments in 
the iconography of the *Mocking" scene—are gradually replaced by the 
kettledrum and/or the frame drum; 2) the “updated” S-trumpet is favored, 
albeit without completely replacing the straight trumpet found in the 
Byzantine model; 3) the standard mockers become dancers that handle 
handkerchiefs and/or clappers. Furthermore, as far as the davul and zurna 
are concerned, the post-Byzantine tradition positions them in an internally 
coherent iconographic scenario with strong Ottoman overtones. The 
available iconographic data indicates that while the double-headed drum 
is part of the Byzantine model from the late thirteenth century onward, the 
zurna-like instrument is a post-Byzantine addition, for it does not appear 
in the Balkan frescoes before 1500, and initially not coupled with the 
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double-headed drum in a self-standing duo, butin the contextofa mehter- 
like ensemble. It is not until the seventeenth century that the davul and 
zurna are iconographically brought together in an independent ensemble, 
at times in the hands of players who, based on their distinctive clothes or 
physiognomies, may have been Roma. 

This last point corroborates the theory put forth most recently by 
Rudolf Brandl, who suggests that the davul-zurna ensemble entered the 
Balkan village musical traditions probably sometime in the seventeenth 
century and through the mediation of the Roma, many of them stationed 
at the numerous Ottoman garrisons throughout the Balkans (Brandl 
1996:16—18). His textual evidence, drawn mainly from travel accounts of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth century, in conjunction with the music- 
iconographic data discussed in the present essay leave little doubt indeed 
that Ottoman and Romani musical practices historically intersect in the 
davul-zurna domain. 

Thus, the critical prerequisite in the dissemination of the ensemble 
both as representative of the musical life in Balkan villages and as an 
iconographic motif may well be the presence and distribution patterns of 
Ottoman garrisons in the Balkans; their presence in a given geographic 
area would have insured continuous, extended, and more direct contacts 
between Romani musicians and the Ottoman military, and would have 
rather quickly become part of the cultural make-up of the painters. The 
Romani (and to some extent, Turkish) demographic factor is contingent 
on this Ottoman military presence. The more vigorous dissemination of 
the actual davul-zurna ensemble seems to have historically occurred in the 
areas that, in addition to Ottoman garrisons, had populations with a 
significant Romani and Turkish component, which helped bring forth the 
former as the prevalent performers, and potentially the latter as an initial, 
amenable audience in sufficient degree to insure the emergence and 
perpetuation of the tradition outside military confines. 

Although this hypothesis requires further study, the iconographic and 
other types of evidence available thus far seem to provide some support. 
The zurna is not found in any Wallachian frescoes documented thus 
far— whether alone or in combination with the davul, either in the context 
of a larger group of instruments or as an autonomous ensemble. We have 
already seen that in Moldavian frescoes the zurna appears only in several 
sixteenth-century scenes, together with the davul but always in the context 
of a larger mehter-like instrumental ensemble. In short, there are no 
known pictorial representations of the independent davul and zurna 
ensemble in regions north of the Danube. Moreover, no early travelers 
through the Romanian principalities mention the ensemble in their 
writings, and despite a robust Romani presence in the Romanian principal- 
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ities from late fourteenth century onward both the ensemble and the 
individual instruments are poorly represented in traditional musical 
practices in modern Romania, as well (Alexandru 1956:33—35 and 89-91). 
This music-cultural situation may have been shaped at least in part by the 
distinctive nature of the political relationship between the principalities 
and the Ottoman Porte as well as the north Danubian demographic 
patterns that this relationship engendered. 

On the one hand, while military Ottoman music was by the seven- 
teenth century already a component of courtly Moldavian and Wallachian 
ceremonies, the few extant Ottoman garrisons were situated at the borders 
of the principalities, and no significant numbers of Turks ever settled on 
their territories (Sugar 1977:121).** On the other hand, as part of the 
courtly, paid musical retinue, the mehter players, by the eighteenth century 
organized in a taifa and led by a mehter-basa, were kept separate from the 
other musical groups at the court such as the Romani slaves, who were 
string players sometimes trained by Turks.” Although a systematic 
interpretation of the extant documentary evidence has not yet been 
undertaken, it is conceivable that the stricter regulation of courtly musical 
activities (manifest, in part, in the clear differentiation existing between 
mehter and “Romani” ensembles, repertoires, and categories of instru- 
ments) was not terribly conducive to the formation and proliferation of a 
davul-zurna tradition among Romani musicians in the Romanian 
principalities. By contrast, their development was perhaps better fostered 
by the garrison environment of the Ottoman "core European provinces" 
south of the Danube, where the courts were predominantly Ottoman and 
there was no local nobility comparable to that in the Romanian principali- 
ties. Areas such as Kosovo, Thrace, and geographic Macedonia, which not 
only benefitted from a large Romani population, but also possessed a large 
number of Ottoman garrisons and at times, a significant percentage of 
Turks among the local populace, are precisely where the davul-zurna 
ensemble became a well-established presence both in the traditional 
musical practices and as an iconographic motif.^? 

Important questions remain: How did differences in the geography of 
social and demographic composition affect the emergence and dissemina- 
tion not only of the davul-zurna, but also of other instrumental ensembles 
in the Ottoman Balkans? And to what degree is this embedded in the 
frescoes? Ultimately, whether and to what extent one can tease out a 
comprehensive historical narrative, even when more of the pictorial 
evidence becomes available, remains to be seen. For now, the least that 
can be asserted is that the frescoes remain by far the richest and visually 
most pleasing kind of documentation of Balkan bygone musical traditions, 
and that their careful interpretation affords us a glimpse into the complex 
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web of selective cultural osmoses that took place in the peninsula during 
the Ottoman era. 


Notes 


1. This article is part of a larger study of post-Byzantine music iconography 
in the Balkans; an earlier version was presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society for Ethnomusicology, Toronto, November 2000. Both the early stages of 
my research and the photographic documentation of a large number of Balkan 
churches (including some of those discussed in this article) would not have been 
possible without the generous support of a 1998-1999 American Council of 
Learned Societies Eastern European Studies Fellowship. I would also like to 
acknowledge the kind assistance of the following individuals: Ana Barca 
(Directorate of Historical Monuments, Bucharest, Romania), Nada Novákovska 
(Zavod i Muzej, Ohrid, FYR of Macedonia), Mirjana Dimovska Colović 
(Republic Institute for the Protection of the Cultural Monuments, Skopje, FYR of 
Macedonia), and Vasil Iljov (Zavod za Zashtita na Spomenitsite na Kulturata na 
Grad Skopje). My warmest thanks to Father Staniša Petrovski for his gracious, 
jovial, and generous assistance during our trip to Staro Nagoričano and Matejč in 
the summer of 1998. To all of them, “multumesc!” and *6zarogapaM "* 

2. After the Second World War, for example, many Romanian musicologists 
focused their research on those aspects of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
musical life and composition that were characteristic of the Romanian upper class 
and intellectual circles, and that paralleled contemporaneous Western European 
compositional and aesthetic trends; sweeping histories of “Romanian music" 
written in the second part of the twentieth century and as of yet not available in 
any foreign language were very selective in their pre-nineteenth century musical 
information and relatively cursory in their discussion of the musical practices at 
the courts of the Romanian principalities during the Ottoman rule (see, for 
example, Cosma 1973, where the first volume covers the "ancient, old, and 
medieval" periods up to 1784, while the remaining eight are dedicated to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries). It was mostly scholars of Romanian folklore 
and ecclesiastical chant such as Tiberiu Alexandru and Gheorghe Ciobanu who 
explored to any significant extent the predominantly Ottoman courtly and urban 
musical culture manifest in the Romanian principalities prior to the nineteenth 
century, primarily insofar as this culture was seen as having informed village or 
urban musical practices or instruments of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
(see, for example the organological studies of the nai [panpipes] and violin in 
Alexandru 1978:171—196 and 197—238, respectively; see also the collection of 
essays in Ciobanu 1974b). In part, these scholars were building on a number of 
nineteenth-century writings by authors such as Burada and Filimon who were 
historically closer and conceptually more sympathetic to the musical cosmopoli- 
tanism characteristic of Romanian cultural life earlier in that century, a cosmopoli- 
tanism marked by the coexistence of musical practices strongly affiliated with 
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either Ottoman or Western European models. For example, the relatively often 
cited piece of information according to which nineteenth-century lăutari used 
Turkish terms to refer to the strings of the violin (rast, neva, seba or saba, and 
again neva) was first mentioned by Nicolae Filimon in 1864 (cited among others 
in Alexandru 1956:130, n. 3; for a plethora of other musical terms associated with 
Ottoman musical culture and in circulation from the sixteenth century onward in 
the Romanian principalities, see Ghenea 1965:48—62 and Breazul 1939:53). 

3. See, for example, the large collection of accounts by travelers through the 
Romanian principalities from the fourteenth-century onward published in the 
monumental Călători Străini despre Țările Române, 1970-83 (Holban, et al., 
1970-83). For an introductory survey of the impressive editorial enterprise 
undertaken by scholars in various Balkan countries in the twentieth century that 
resulted in editions, catalogues, and scholarly assessments of an enormous number 
of historical documents from Ottoman times, see Sugar 1977:289-316. 

4. Pashalăk: An Ottoman administrative-territorial unit governed by a pasha. 
From the perspective of Islamic law, the Romanian principalities were “treaty” 
territories (ahd), occupying an intermediate state between Ottoman borders proper 
(dar al-Islam ) and those of its enemies (dar al-harb); see Maxim 1998. 

5. The status of vakf was a category of landed property of a pious foundation 
(Kiel 1985:61); derebend status was granted to villages in dangerous or difficult 
mountainous areas of the Empire in exchange for their inhabitants guarding the 
area (1985:93). Kiel's monograph remains one of the most invaluable sources of 
historical, documentary, and bibliographical information pertaining to the study 
of art in Bulgarian lands and their limitrophe regions under the Ottomans. 

6. The contemporary davul-zurna ensemble has been discussed with various 
degrees of detail and most often from an ethnographic perspective by numerous 
scholars; see Arbatsky 1953; Cowan 1990:89—133; Hoerburger 1954; Rice 1980, 
1982; Silverman 1996b; Trærup 1981; etc. In the present essay I adopt the terms 
davul and zurna for convenience. 

7. The illumination appears in Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana graec. 
752, fol. 449v (dated 1059); a color reproduction of the illumination appears as 
the frontispiece in Seebass 1973 (Bildband). 

8. London, British Museum, add. 19,354, fol. 191r; a reproduction of the 
page appears in Der Nersessian 1970:P1. 107. 

9. Patriarchal Library of Jerusalem, Codex Taphou 14, fol. 310v; a color 
reproduction of the illumination appears in Anoyanakis 1991:40. The double- 
headed drum appears also in the corresponding scene in other Gregory Nazianzen- 
us manuscripts: Vatican gr. 1947, fol. 146r and Athos, Panteleimon 6, f. 163r; see 
Braun 1980:318. 

10. For a brief, yet informative survey of the monuments frescoed in the 
Macedonian Paleologan style see Djurić 1995:67—86. 

11. “Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common hall, and 
gathered unto him the whole band of soldiers/ and they stripped him, and put onto 
him a scarlet robe / and they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on 
the head. / And when they had plated a crown of thorns, they put it upon his head, 
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and a reed in his right hand; and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked 
him saying, Hail, King of the Jews!" 

12. For a detailed study and facsimile reproductions of the illuminations in 
the Laurentiana Gospel, see Velmans 1971; the “Mocking of Christ" scene 
appears on fol. 160r (Velmans 1971:Plate 57, fig. 262). The history of the 
iconography of this scene and the implications of its musical and choreographic 
details for our understanding of their relations to either Byzantine courtly 
entertainment or to more archaic, Hellenistic, pictorial models are yet to be fully 
assessed (see the discussion in Grabar 1928:239—40, esp. n.4). However, in the 
frescoes of the great majority of Balkan churches, largely predicated upon 
programs in the Serbo-Macedonian monuments of the fourteenth century, the 
characters kneeling mockingly in front of Christ—who consistently forms the 
symmetrical axis of the tableau—belong to two distinct classes: soldiers and/or 
“Jesters” (the latter either long-sleeved characters or dancers, or dancers handling 
dancing implements). The long-sleeved characters are loosely qualified here as 
jesters, for although the details of their outfits will be extremely long-lived in the 
iconography of the scene, their referentiality, precise origin, and function remain 
to be assessed. Long-sleeved characters appear in sources distant in terms of their 
geography and chronology. In the fifteenth-century Georgian chronicle of 
Radzwill (Toékaja and Zajaruznyj 1995:Plate 8), some eleventh-century icons 
from St. Catherina at Mount Sinai (Weitzmann 1971:Fig. 300), the painted 
caves—churches at Ivanovo (Bulgaria) (Velmans 1965:Fig. 4 [drawing]), and many 
examples of the “Mocking of Christ” scene in the frescoes of Balkan churches 
until late in the seventeenth or even eighteenth century, the characters seem to 
have a performative function (either dancers or jesters). In an Islamic context, 
however, dancing Sufi mystics are often depicted with the same clothing detail 
(see, for example, Denny 1985:Plates 15 and 16). 

13. The presence of clappers is not novel in itself; one finds them in the 
slightly earlier depiction of the “Mocking” scene at Nicholaos Orphanos, for 
example (see Plate 6.4). In the Lesnovo depiction, however, clappers appear in the 
hands of a character caught clearly in a dancing pose, and as such they function 
as dancing accessories rather than just sound-making objects; a dancer provided 
with clappers appears also in the contemporaneous depiction of Psalm 150 at the 
Hreljio Tower (Plate 6.5). At Deéani, a church frescoed around the same time as 
Lesnovo, we find in the “Mocking of Christ” scene yet another type of dancing 
accessory—a pair of handkerchiefs (Pejović 1984:Plate 11). 

14. These include a document from Ragusa (Dubrovnik) issued in 1362 
(Petković 1976); the document issued in 1378 by Ivan Shishman (the last 
Bulgarian tsar) confirming the possessions that Rila monastery had in Kyustendil 
province (Ilinski 1911, cited in Achim 1998:18); and the Wallachian document 
issued by Dan I in 1385 (Documente B, Vol. 1:19—22). 

15. The drummer in the Rome, Vatican gr. 752, fol. 449v, from 1059 (see 
above) holds in his right hand a beater that appears to have a solid crook head; 
moreover, the same type of head is quite clearly depicted in the London, British 
Museum, Add. 19352, fol. 191r (from 1066). 
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16. See, for example, the W-laced double-headed drum in the often cited 
1315 illumination in the Washington, D.C. Freer Gallery of Art, MS 42, fol. 10b, 
known as “The Clock of the Drummers," from Kitab fi Marifat al-Hiyal al- 
Handasiyya [Book of Knowledge of Ingenious Mechanical Devices], commonly 
called Automata and composed by Badi al-Zaman ibn al-Razzaz al-Jazari (a 
reproduction appears, for example, in Atil 1981:255, Fig. 1). 

17. It is possible that the immediate proximity of the Sveti Nikita church to 
Skopje may have played a role in music-iconographic choices. Beginning in the 
1430s Skopje was rebuilt as a predominantly Muslim city and was populated with 
a sizeable group of Turkish settlers (Kiel 1985:178—79), facts that would have 
facilitated an increased familiarity on the part of the local population with 
Ottoman musical practices (military or otherwise). Moreover, it is worth noting 
that the name under which the double-headed drum is known in geographic 
Macedonia, i.e., tapan or tüpan, relates to the derebendjis founded by the 
Ottomans in districts with dangerous mountains and woodlands. Muslim in 
predominantly Muslim areas and Christian in Christian districts, shifts of 30 
derebendjis, known as Tapan, patrolled the passes near their villages equipped 
with large signal drums and armed with lances and swords (Kiel 1985:83, with 
further bibliography). 

18. By and large, three types of trumpet-like instruments appear in the 
iconography of the “Mocking of Christ" scene: straight, S-shaped, and looped. 
The straight shape is the iconographic paradigm. The looped trumpet, called boru 
by the Ottomans and part of the mehter ensemble, together with the S-shaped 
trumpet appears to have entered Balkan iconography only in the sixteenth century. 

19. For a description of the instrumental composition of the mehter and 
mehter-i bîrûn see Feldman 1996:107—08; and Reinhard and Reinhard 1984:172— 
76. See also the description of the celebratory ensembles featured in various 
Ottoman illuminations listed and briefly discussed in Reinhard 1981. 

20. The “Mocking” scene at Bijelo Polje clearly represents the 
zurna/davul/kettledrum together as a separate, almost self-standing instrumental 
ensemble. 

21. It would be a mistake, however, to consider that the double-headed drum 
and the zurna are at this time consistently invested with negative associations. We 
should not forget that the double-headed drum had long been featured in 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine representations of the Psalms, and that it would 
remain an instrumental component of the "psalm" ensembles well into the 
eighteenth century. Moreover, although the early depictions of the zurna occur in 
the context of symbolically negative and mehter-like ensembles, the instrument 
is soon introduced in positive contexts, like the scene of the Ark being carried to 
Jerusalem found at Vaarlam monastery and painted around the mid-sixteenth 
century by the Cretan artist Frangos Katellanos (for a good reproduction see 
Anoyanakis 1991:Plate 56). 

22. In the context of courtly activities, the tabulhanea seems to have had a 
specific military character, and in addition to being part of the princely suite in 
celebratory processions, it also performed at sunset for town inhabitants; the term 
mehterhanea seems to have entered the standard vocabulary only by the late 
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seventeenth century, and usually referred to ensembles performing at noon as well 
as festivities at the court itself (Ghenea 1965:61). It is still not clear if the later 
etymological differentiation indicates whether two distinctive ensembles emerged 
at the Romanian courts only in the late seventeenth century or whether tabulhanea 
was an earlier generic term designating both situations. Nor is it clear that their 
repertoires were clearly differentiated, although scholars seem to be in relative 
agreement that the tabulhanea pieces were often “songs of the janissaries" while 
the mehterhanea also performed “lyrical pieces" known as pestrefuri (or 
pesrefuri), manele, nagmele, and takstmuri (Ghenea 1965:61; Ciobanu 
1974b:108). One has to bear in mind that although scholars tacitly agree that 
Ottoman musical practices, particularly of a military nature, were an influential 
factor in shaping the Moldavian and Wallachian courtly musical activities from 
at least the sixteenth century onward (Ciobanu 1974b:108), most of their studies 
rely on evidence stemming primarily from the so-called Phanariot rule between 
1714 and 1829; the general consensus is that it was during this period that the 
autochthonous musical and cultural courtly and emergent urban practices were 
thoroughly “turkified” and "orientalized." (The term Phanariots covers not only 
the members of powerful Greek families from the Phanar districts in Istanbul that 
moved to the principalities beginning in the seventeenth century, but also a large 
number of other Balkan families, by no means all Greek, which made up the 
retinue and clientele of the leading Phanariots throughout the Empire. It also 
designates the local, increasingly “turkified” nobility in the Romanian principali- 
ties. (For a succinct discussion of the Phanariot period in the Romanian 
principalities see Sugar 1977:132-41.) 

23. For other self-standing ensembles consisting of two zurna-s and one 
davul, see Table 6.1. While the iconographic playing position of the zurna 
corresponds to that of modern practice beginning with the earliest known 
representations of this instrument, that of the double-headed drum varies a great 
deal. In some depictions (both Byzantine and post-Byzantine), the player uses his 
left hand rather than a switch—in the present essay I have discussed only those 
depictions of the double-headed drum played with sticks; customarily, although 
consistently represented on the left side of the player, the drum hangs on the 
player's right shoulder and diagonally across his chest. The earliest depiction of 
the double-headed drum known to me that relates to modern practice, thus 
positioning the instrument to the player's left and hanging from his left shoulder, 
is found in the fourteenth-century representation of the Psalms at Hreljio Tower 
(Rila, Bulgaria); all other similar depictions come from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, such as the “Mocking” scene at St. George in Banjani near Skopje 
(Republic of Macedonia), St. Vaarlam monastery at Meteora (Greece), Bijelo 
Polje (Kosovo), or Novo Hopovo (Serbia). 

24. Reinhard (1981:150) describes a similar celebratory function of the 
autonomous davul-zurna ensemble in the context of relatively contemporaneous 
Ottoman illuminations. 

25. In 1658, while in the village of Rača (near Belgrade), the French traveler 
Quiclet mentions that “they sang songs which are sung in that part of the country 
and played on bagpipes and oboes beating on drums with a subdued sound. They 
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played the drum with a kind of curved stick with a carved apple on its end, and a 
staff which looked like a small mace held in the left hand above the drum" (cited 
in Djurié-Klajn 1966:139). 

26. Even in much later depictions of the “Mocking” scene, one encounters 
similar physiognomic characteristics; such is the case of the two zurna and one 
davul players featured at the church of the monastery St. Naum on the shores of 
Lake Ohrid, almost on the Albanian border, and painted in 1806 by Terpo, the son 
of Constantin of Korca (eastern Albania). Machiel Kiel mentions that “the 
monastery was held in high veneration, not only by the local Christians but also 
by the Muslim Albanians living in the district around the monastery, members of 
the dervish order of the Bektashi, who identified Saint Naum as the apostle of 
their Way of Isalm, Sari Saltik Dede" (Kiel 1985:310, n. 21). 

27. Michael Pirker maintains that the oldest evidence of an S-shaped trumpet 
is from the turn of the fourteenth century and comes from Europe, that there is no 
Ottoman or Persian iconographic evidence before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and that the S-shaped trumpet was imported by the Near East from 
Europe (Pirker 1993:3—8). Some of the earliest iconographic representations of 
the S-shaped trumpet in Balkan frescoes date from the sixteenth century. 

28. Turks settled in significant numbers only in Dobrogea; it is only in 
Dobrogea among the Turkish and Tatar population that the davul-zurna ensemble, 
often played by Romani musicians, survives in Romania today; see, for example 
Alexandru 1956:89. 

29. An anonymous German traveler, for example, mentions that at the 
wedding of the daughter of the Moldavian prince Vasile Lupu in 1652, the groom 
was received with "military and other musics especially those of the Turks and the 
Gypsies," and that later in the wedding “the maidens began dancing in the bride's 
chambers while the Gypsies were strumming their instruments" (“. . . la sosirea 
lui... au rasunat muzicile ostásesti ca si celelalte muzici îndeosebi cea a turcilor 
si a țiganilor . . . Fetele au inceput sa joace in odaia miresei si țiganii zángáneau 
din instrumentele lor."); see Holban, et al., Cálátori Straini 1970, Vol. 5:474. 
Some of these Romani string players may have been conversant in Ottoman 
(Turkish) musical styles of the time, for at least some of them seem to have been 
trained by Turks. One of the earliest known documents to mention the musical 
training of a Romani slave musician by a Turkish cobuzar is a donation act from 
1578 in which there is mention of “a Gypsy named Opris with his wife and 
children who were brought with a lot of effort and expenses by boyar Stephen 
from Turkish lands, from Edirne (Adrianopol) . . . and one of Opris’ sons, namely 
Stoica, was entrusted to a Turkish cobuzar named Curtu who taught him how to 
play the cobuz" (“. . .un tigan anume Opris cu tiganca lui si cu copiii lor, pentru 
cá i-au scos boieriul domniei mele jupin Stefan . . .din tara turceascá din cetatea 
Odriiului cu multă cheltuială . . . , iar pe feciorul lui Opris tiganul anume Stoica 
ei l-au dat la un cobuzar turc anume Curtu de l-au învățat cu cobuzul . . .") 
(Documente B, Vol. 4:356). 

30. I have in mind here the Turks who entered the Balkans as a result of 
Ottoman-imposed or Ottoman-induced migrations, not the Muslim population 
resulting from Islamic conversions experienced by various local segments of the 
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Balkan population. As Maria Todorova observes, population transfers from 
Anatolia to the Balkans that comprised both nomads and settled groups of 
peasants and urban dwellers took place primarily during the fifteenth century and 
stopped by the end of the sixteenth century; in addition to the eastern Balkans, 
considerable numbers were settled in the Vardar and Maritsa valleys, the two main 
river routes with strategic importance to the Ottomans, and eastern Thrace. Most 
of the colonization, therefore, was concentrated in strategic locations around 
fortified places (Todorova 1996a:63). Whether and to what extent patterns of 
internal migration within the Empire in general, and the movement of Turks from 
Anatolia to the Balkans in particular, shaped musical practices of the peninsula are 
scholarly questions that remain to be addressed. 


